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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. y Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Biste CoMMUNISM 
or Complex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The-kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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STRENGTH. 





“*When I am weak I’m strong,” 
The great Apostle cried ; 

The strength that did not to the earth belong 
The might of heaven supplied. 


**When I am weak I’m strong;”’ 
Blind Milton caught that strain, 

And flung its victory o’er the hills that throng 
Round Age, and Want, and Pain. 


‘*When I am weak I’m strong,”’ 
Each Christian heart repeats ; 

These words will tune its feeblest breath to song, 
And fire its languid beats. 


O Holy strength ! whose ground 
Is in the heavenly land ; 

And whose supporting help alone is found 
In God’s immortal hand ! 


O blessed aid that appears 
When fleshly aids are spent ; 

And girds the mind, when most it faints and fears, 
With trust and sweet content ! 


It bids us cast aside 
All thoughts of lesser powers— 

Give up all hopes from changing time and tide. 
And all vain will of ours. 


We have but to confess 
That there ’s but one retreat, 

And meekly lay each need and each distress 
Down at the Sovereign feet ; 


Then, then it fills the place 
Of all we hoped to do; 

And sunken Nature triumphs in the Grace 
That bears us up and through. 


A better glow than health 
Flushes the cheek and brow, 

The heart is stout with stores of nameless wealth ;— 
We can do all things now. 


No less sufficience seek ; 
All counsel less is wrong ; 

The whole world’s force is poor, and mean, and weak : 
‘*When I am weak I’m strong.”’ 


(Old Paper. 


SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
VI. 
BY J. H. NOYES, 


HE two epistles to the Thessalonians, 

which we have found so full of revela- 
tion and enthusiasm about the Second Com- 
ing, are remarkable as being the very first 
epistles that Paul wrote, and indeed the earliest 
documents of the New Testament. But how 
do we know this? A very pertinent question, 
which we must stop to answer in some general 
way. 

The New Testament history, from the birth 
of Christ to the destruction of Jerusalem, is 
coincident and interwoven with the history of 
the Roman Empire from the reign of Augus- 
tus Caesar to that of Vespasian. Ample records 
of the great political events of that period, 
and of their respective dates, exist in the writ- 
ings of Roman and Jewish historians. Jose- 
phus gives us the annals of the Jews, and es- 
pecially of the wars that ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Suetonius and 
others give us the history of the Caesars. By 
comparing the New Testament account with 
these external records, we find sure dates for 
some of the events in the history of the Primi- 
tive Church, and from these fixed dates can 
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determine, with tolerable accuracy, the chronol- 
ogy of nearly all the other events, and among 
the rest the dates of the various books of 
the New Testament. 

For example, five of Paul’s epistles, viz.; 
those to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, the epistle to Philemon, and the 2d 
epistle to Timothy, were written while Paul 
was a prisoner at Rome. This is certain from 
passages in the epistles themselves. Now we 
know very nearly when Paul was sent prisoner 
to Rome. The last seven chapters of Acts 
are taken up with an account of his capture 
at Jerusalem, his various examinations before 
Felix, Festus and Agrippa, and his famous 
voyage and shipwreck on his way to Rome. 
This account was manifestly written by one 
of his companions, and is proved to be truth- 
ful by many undesigned coincidences within 
itself and with external history. It distinctly 
informs us that Paul was sent to Rome not 
long after Festus entered upon his government 
of Judea, as may be seen by reading from the 
25th chapter of Acts to the beginning of the 
27th. Now according to Josephus and the Ro- 
man historians, Festus was sent by the Emper- 
or Nero to supersede Felix in A. D. 58. Paul 
then was a prisoner in Rome about A. D. 59, 
and the five epistles which he wrote from 
Rome must have been written after that year. 
The date of the book of Acts is approximate- 
ly determined in the same way. It records, 
in one of its last verses, that Paul “dwelt two 
whole years” at Rome ; from which it follows 
that that book was not written till at least two 
years after his arrival there, which would carry 
its date forward as far at least as A. D. 61. 
Thus the date of Festus’s governorship deter- 
mines accurately enough the period beyond 
which six of the books of the New Testament 
must have been written. 


In fixing the date of the first epistle to the 
Thessalonians we have an example of still 
greater accuracy. ‘This date is determined, 
by finding in Roman history the time when 
Claudius Cesar banished the Jews from Rome, 
as mentioned in Acts 18: 2. The process by 
which we connect the writing of the epistle 
with the banishing decree of Claudius is this: 
Paul wrote to the Thessalonians immediately 
after receiving good news of them from Timo- 
thy, as appears from 1 Thess. 3: 6—8; and 
Timothy came from Macedonia (which is the 
country to which Thessalonica belonged) soon 
after Paul fell in with Aquila and Priscilla at 
Corinth, as appears from Acts 18: 1—5. And 
it is expressly said in v. 2 of this passage that 
Aquila and Priscilla had “ /ate/y” come from 
Rome, in consequence of the banishment of 
the Jews by Claudius. Therefore Timothy’s 
return from Thessalonica and Paul’s writing 
of the epistle must have taken place soon 
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after the date of the banishing. This_argu- 
ment is liable to one question, viz., How do 
we make out that the return of Timothy men- 
tioned in Acts 18:5 is the very same return 
with that mentioned in 1 Thess. 3: 6, as the 
occasion on which Paul wrote? To settle 
this matter we must go back and review the 
history of Paul’s first visit to Thessalonica, 
and his subsequent travels till he met Aquila 
and Priscilla. In the 17th of Acts we have 
an account of his original preaching at Thes- 
salonica, of the persecution that ensued, of 
his flight to Berea, of his being pursued by the 
Thessalonican pergecutors, and finally of his 
flight to Athens. In this last movement he 
left Timothy and Silas behind at Berea; but 
he sent orders back to them by the brethren 
who conveyed him away, that they should 
come to him “with all speed ;” and we are 
told he “ waited for them” at Athens, spend- 
ing his time as usual in preaching the resur- 
rection. (Acts 17: 14—16). ‘The subsequent 
account does not say that they came to him 
there, but does speak of their coming after he 
had gone on to Corinth, as we have seen in 
the 18th chapter, v. 5; which would seem to 
make a disagreement between the story in Acts 
17 and 18 and the statement of Paul in 1 Thess. 
3:1, 2, that he sent Timothy to Thessalonica 
JSrom Athens; and this would render it impos- 
sible to identify the return of Timothy men- 
tioned in Acts 18: 5 with that in 1 Thess. 3: 6. 
But the solution of the difficulty is easy. 
Though it is not said in Acts 17. that 
Timothy and Silas came to Athens, as Paul 
commanded them to do, “with all speed,” yet 
there is nothing said to the contrary ; and the 
fact that he “waited for them” there leaves 
it to be inferred that they did come. When, 
therefore, Paul says expressly in 1 Thess. 3: 
1, 2, that he sent Timothy /rom Athens, he 
makes it sure that they did come, as he com- 
manded and expected, from Berea to Athens, 
and that he then sent them from Athens to 
Thessalonica.t~ Thus the course of things 
becomes plain. While they were gone he 
went on to Corinth, as related in the 18th chap- 
ter, and after laboring a few days or weeks 
with Aquila and Priscilla received his mes- 
sengers there on their return, and then wrote 
his epistle. Indeed, he mentions Athens in 
the epistle in a way that shows that he had 
left there. The fact that he had not caused 
any excitement at Corinth before the return 
of Timothy and Silas indicates very sure- 
ly that he had not been there long; and the 
fact stated in Acts 18: 5, that on their return 
he was “ pressed in spirit,” and began to press 
the Jews by his testimony, indicates that the 
good news they brought from Thessalonica 
was affecting him, as he says it was in 
1 Thess. 3: 6—8. And it is to be observed 
withal, that the whole tenor of the epistle 
indicates that it was written not long after Paul 
left Thessalonica, which agrees with the time 
of his sojourn with Aquila and Priscilla. 

We conclude, therefore, with much assurance, 
that the epistle to the Thessalonians was 
written on the return of Timothy to Paul at 
Corinth (instead of at Athens as the spurious 
subscription usually appended to it asserts) ; 
and that return, according to Acts 18: 1—5, took 





place a short time after Aquila and Priscilla 
arrived at Corinth from Rome, whence they 
had “lately” been driven by Claudius’s banish- 
ment of the Jews. All that remains, then, is 
to ascertain from the secular historians the 
date of this banishment. Dr. Edward Robinson 
(who never says a thing about dates and such 
matters without thoroughly verifying it) affirms 
that Claudius’s reign began in A. D. 41, and 
that the banishment of the Jews took place in 
the ninth year of his reign, i. e., in A. D. 50, 
(see Robinson’s Greek Lexicon, Article, Clau- 
dius. His references are to Josephus’s Antiqui- 
ties, 20: 1—2, and Suetonius’s Life of Claudius, 
25.) The conclusion from all this is, that the 
first epistle to the Thessalonians was written 
about A. D. 50, which places it two years 
further back than our chart last week placed 
it, on Horne’s authority. So, then, the first 
written counterpart of Chgist’s great double 
prediction of the end of Judaism and of his 
Second Advent was issued just twenty years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, or a little 
before the half-way point from the original 
prediction to its fulfillment. 





[Selections from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 
SEVENTEEN REASONS 
FOR BELIEVING THAT THE SECOND COMING 
OF CHRIST IS’ PAST. 





1. Christ said it should take place before 
the generation then existing should pass away. 

2. He said it should take place before the 
disciples, in their mission as preachers, should 
have “gone over the cities of Israel.” 

3. He said that it should be witnessed by 
some then standing with him, before they should 
“taste of death.” 


4. He plainly intimated that the apostle John - 


should be one of those who should thus 
“tarry” till that event. 


5. He said it should take place immediately 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

6. His proclamation always was, “ The King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand”—a limitation of 
time agreeing with the above predictions and 
with no other theory. 

7. He said to his disciples that he was go- 
ing to prepare a place, not for the mass of man- 
kind, but for ‘hem, and would come again and 
receive them to himself. 


8. Christ’s coming, as thus foretold, was uni- 
versally expected by the primitive believers 
to take place within their age. Proof texts 
showing this occur on almost every page of 
the epistles, and profane history confirms the 
fact. 


g. The apostles and Primitive Church not 
only expected it, but in many ways they shaped 
their practical life with reference to this antici- 
pation—postponing marriage, abiding in their 
several callings, and holding property loosely 
on account of their conviction that “the time 
was short.” 


to. All the signs that Christ foretold as pre- 
cursors of this event are recorded to have taken 
place within the apostolic age. Josephus 
speaks of wars and famines, Paul of the uni- 
versal spread of the gospel, John of a “ falling 
away and the revelation of antichrist.” 





11. In view of the fulfillment of these signs 
at a late period of the apostolic age, John dis- 
tinctly proclaimed the arrival of the “last 
hour.” 

12. The Apocalypse, written by him at the 
same late period, is introduced by the assertion 
that it refers to “things which must SHORTLY 
come to pass.” In it Christ reiterates again 
and again, to the expectant churches, the word 
of warning and of hope, “Behold I come 
QUICKLY.” 

13. The destruction of Jerusalem, given as 
the last and greatest sign of the approaching 
advent, was literally fulfilled, and in its terrific 
character was a fit token of the Jewish judg- 
ment day which was then ushered in. 


14. The Second Coming was to have a pri- 
vacy like that of a midnight wedding party—a 
secrecy like the movements of a thief in the 
night. It was to be a revelation only to those 
in the flesh who heeded Christ’s repeated in- 
junction to “watch.” Hence the silence of 
profane history on the event, instead of being 
an objection, strictly harmonizes with its pre- 
dicted character. 


15. The acknowledged doubt and mystery 
which surround the last days of the last of the 
apostles can be explained by the fact of the 
Second Coming, and in no other way. If Paul 
was publicly martyred, as tradition vaguely 
asserts, where are the witnesses of it? What 
were his last words? Whom did he appoint as 
his successor? What were some of the par- 
ticulars of the great apostle’s end? Not even 
tradition, much less history, gives a word of 
response to these questions. The same is true 
substantially of the apostle John. These two 
great lights of the Church go out, and leave 
no sign. The most that can be said of them 
authentically is, that they were aged, and in the 
midst of a wide-spread declension and apos- 
tacy they disappeared. Such an unexplained 
disappearance would be precisely in accordance 
with the parable of the virgins—with Christ’s 
prediction, “Then shall two be in the field ; 
the one shall be taken and the other left ”—and 
with Paul’s anticipation, “We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed.” 

16. A crisis then took place, as shown by 
profane history itself, which was without pre- 
cedent in human progress. A break—a dis- 
tinct chasm—separates the Primitive Church 
from what followed it. With the apostolic age 
miracles ceased, the Bible closed, apostolic in- 
spiration came to an end, salvation, even, be- 
came but a name in the Church. History 
leaps at once from the high holiness and power 
of the first century, embodied in the glorious 
testimony of Paul and John, down to the maun- 
dering martyr-worship of Ignatius and Poly- 
carp, which formed the very xidus of the monk- 
ery and superstition of the dark ages. Such 
a chasm could only have been produced by the 
sudden withdrawal of the vital element of the 
Primitive Church, in accordance with the pro- 
gramme of the Second Coming. 

17. Christ’s character for simplicity forbids 
the idea that he would intentionally have mis- 
led his disciples on such a momentous subject 
as the time of his Second Coming, and his 
character for punctuality renders it impossible 
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that he should have made an appointment and 
broken it. 





TWELVE PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES 
flowing from the above conclusion about the 
Second Coming. 

1. It corrects the greatest error that could 
exist concerning the most important fact in 
history. 


2. It makes the New Testament consistent 


and intelligible, explaining many things which - 


on any other theory must always remain dark. 
3. By indorsing the truthfulness of Christ 
it makes a sound basis of faith in him. 


4. It establishes the fact that he founded 
the Kingdom of Heaven according to his plan, 
and FINISHED salvation, if not for all, at least 
for some. The popular theory, by putting the 
Second Coming in the future, shows 2o com- 
pleted result, in individuals or in society, of 
Christ’s work. Everything is still transitional, 
uncertain, imperfect, ranging even far below 
the original standard, and with no assured pros- 
pect of a change in the future. On the other 
hand, the truth about the Second Coming 
shows that Christ thoroughly did what he at- 
tempted to do, viz., carried a select section of 
humanity, in one generation, straight through 
to complete victory and resurrection. This 
fact is worth everything to faith. What has 
been done can be done again. The nucleus 
formed in heaven at the Second Coming be- 
comes, the moment it is recognized, a lifting 
power, drawing all by an irresistible charm of 
improvement up to its own level. 

5. It places men in’a new attitude toward 
disease, death and the devil. Without the 
truth about the Second Coming Death is King, 
and the only heaven we can look into is Ha- 
des. We are slaves whose only hope of free- 
dom is by a final emigration to some far dis- 
tant shore where 


“*Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


The truth about the Second Coming faces us 
right about. It does what “Linkum’s gun- 
boats” did to the negroes. _It tells us we are 
free, and, instead of directing us to expect to 
escape from the world by death into what is 
only another part of the devil’s plantation, it 
puts arms into our hands, and tells us to stand 
and “occupy the land.” 

6. It cuts up the pretensions of Popery and 
all sects who claim authority by virtue of pre- 
tended succession or commission from the 
Primitive Church. The apostles being alive 
need no successors. ‘ 

7. It discharges Christianity from the stig- 
ma which would otherwise be fastened upon it 
by the shortcomings of its earthly professors. 
Christ can be held responsible only for the 
character of that generation which he engaged 
to save, and which he took with him into the 
resurrection. All subsequent pretensions must 
be judged, apart from him, and stand or fall by 
their own merits. 

8. It makes an end of the periodical scare 
which enthusiasts, practicing on the common 
belief, are able to get up by proclaiming the 
Second Coming as an impending event. 

g. It makes an end of the claims of all 
those impostors who represent that the pre- 





dictions relating to the Second Coming have 
been fulfilled in some private manner in their 
personal experience. 

10. It reveals the resurrection sphere as a 
body composed, not of one alone, but of a host 
of our fellow men, through whom Christ has 
an intensified and multiplied power of trans- 
mitting grace to the world. 

11. It shows who are the true (though in- 
visible) kings and presidents of human af- 
fairs, and from whence comes the scientific 
illumination that is transforming the world. 

12. It challenges men to acquaint themselves 
with the faith of the Primitive Church, as a 
means of understanding them as they are; 
and it invites all to a course of improvement 
such as will raise society to the present heaven- 
ly standard.—Circular, Fuly 20, 1868. 

PAUL’S FOURNEYS TO F$ERUSALEM 
AND RELATIONS WITH BARNABAS. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 
AUL in his epistle to the Galatians refers 
to ‘wo journeys to Jerusalem—one for 
the purpose of “seeing Peter,” and the other 
“fourteen years after,” when he “went up 
by revelation.” 

In the book of Acts there are recorded five 
journeys by the apostle to Jerusalem. These 
were as follows: 

1. The journey referred to in Acts 9: 26. 
This is the same as the one mentioned in 
Gal. 1: 18. Compare Acts 9: 28—30 with 
Gal. 1: 21. 

2. Afterward, when the revival broke out in 
Antioch, Barnabas was sent down from Jerusa- 
lem to confirm the converts. He soon went 
to “Tarsus to seek Saul,” whom he brought to 
Antioch. Then Barnabas and Saul were sent 
up to Jerusalem, by the disciples at Antioch, 
with contributions for the “relief of the 
brethren in Judea.” Acts 11: 29, 30. 

3. After their return from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, Paul and Barnabas were called by 
the Holy Ghost to a separate work ; and they 
departed on their great missionary journey 
through Cyprus, Pamphylia and Phrygia, 
round again to Antioch. On their return 
occurred the great debate on the question of 
circumcision, and Paul and Barnabas were 
again sent up to Jerusalem to confer with the 
“apostles and elders” on this great matter. 
See Acts 15. This being settled they returned 
to Antioch, accompanied by Silas and Judas, 
and sojourned there for a season. Then 
occurred the famous “contention” between 
Paul and Barnabas, “ which was so sharp that 
they parted asunder,” and went in different 
directions. From this point Barnabas drops 
out of the history in Acts, and is no more 
seen. 

4. Paul, after his separation from Barnabas, 
“chose Silas,” and went through Syria, Cilicia, 
Phrygia, Galatia and Mysia, unto Troas ; from 
thence through Macedonia to Athens and 
Corinth. After considerable stay at Corinth, 
he started again for Jerusalem, going by the 
way of Ephesus and Cesarea. See Acts 18: 
18—22. 

5. On leaving Jerusalem he went down to 
Antioch. Acts 18: 22. From thence he de- 





parted, and “went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order,’ and came to 
Ephesus, where he continued more than two 
years. From thence he passed into Mace- 
donia and Greece. Returning through Mace- 
donia, he came again, by the way of Assos, 
Miletus, Patara, Tyre and Cesarea, unto 
Jerusalem. This was his fifth and apparently 
last journey to Jerusalem. He was now on 
his way to Rome. 

Now with which of these five journeys to 
Jerusalem can we identify the one mentioned 
in Galatians 2: 1? Evidently the fourth. 
The reasons for this conclusion are these : 


1. He “went up by revelation,” to commu- 
nicate unto the apostles and church at Jerusa- 
lem “the gospel which he preached among the 
Gentiles.” This communication he made unto 
the apostles privately. 

2. The first three journeys do not meet the 
requirements of the case on the preceding 
point. The first we have shown to be the 
same as the one mentioned in Gal. 1: 18—21. 
In the second he went nét by “ revelation,” but 
was sent by the disciples at Antioch, with a 
contribution for the relief of the Judean 
brethren, in view of an impending famine. 
In the third journey he was also sent, with 
Barnabas, to confer with those at Jerusalem 
on the subject of circumcision. Besides the 
“fourteen years” apparently had not then ex- 
pired. 

3. The fifth journey took place after the 
epistle to the Galatians was written. 


4. The fourth journey does meet the require- 
ments of the case. The following is the account 
of it: 

“ Paul after this tarried at Corinth yet a good 
while, and then took his leave of the brethren, 
and sailed thence into Syria, and with him 
Priscilla and Aquila; having shorn his head 
in Cenchrea ; for he had a vow. And he came 
to Ephesus, and left them there:~ but he him- 
self entered into the synagogue, and reasoned 
with the Jews. When they desired him to 
tarry longer time with them, he consented not ; 
but bade them farewell, saying, I must by all 
means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusa- 
lem: but I will return again unto you, if God 
will. And he sailed from Ephesus. And 
when he had landed at Cesarea, and gone up, 
and saluted the church, he went down to 
Antioch.” Acts 18: 18—22. 

Here we see that in this journey he was not 
sent by any church or body of believers, but 
was under a vow, and obeying a profound 
purpose and impulse, such as would come only 
by revelation, and which would not suffer him 
to tarry or toturnaside. “7 must by all means 
keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem,” was 
his language. Furthermore this journey, as 
represented in Acts, has not that conspicuous 
character which pertains to the two previous 
visits. His sojourn at Jerusalem is mentioned 
in the briefest manner. He went up “and 
saluted the church,” and then went down to 
Antioch. This corresponds with his own ac- 
count in Galatians: “I went up by revelation, 
and communicated unto them that gospel which 
I preach among the Gentiles, but privately unto 
them which were of reputation, \est by any means 
I should run, or had run, in vain.” The whole 


mission, according to both accounts, was es- 
sentially of a private or esotericinature. But it 
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held in it, as afterward appeared, the seeds of 
a mighty advance in the whole church. 

If the view we have taken is true, a very 
important fact in apostolic history is brought 
tolight. Barnabas, who parted from Paul after 
the third visit to Jerusalem, and passed out of 
view in Acts, again appears on the scene, and 
in entire harmony with Paul. When we last 
saw them together in Acts both had their faces 
turned toward that western, Gentile world of 
civilization of which Greece was the center. 
Both were also about to visit scenes of former 
labor. When they parted Barnabas took their 
previous route andywent to Cyprus. Paul and 
Silas took a northern route through Cilicia, and 
the central and northern regions of Asia Mi- 
nor, and passed on into Macedonia and Greece. 
The southern region of Asia Minor, where 
were scenes of former labor in Pamphylia and 
Pisidia, Paul did not visit. Why not? He 
had proposed to Barnabas to visit the brethren 
in every city where they had “ preached the word 
of the Lord.” Possibly the work to be done 
in that region was already being performed by 
Barnabas. At any rate both seem to have 
passed on westward, and to have met some 
where in the Grecian regions, possibly at 
Corinth. For Paul says that when he went up 
to Jerusalem, this fourth time, “ by revelation,” 
he went with Barnabas, and took with him 
Titus a Greek. Thus the apparent breach 
in the relations of Paul and Barnabas van- 
ishes away, and in our last view of them 
together we see them in unity, as co-workers, 
bound for Jerusalem. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. HINDs, Seite 
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The course of the U. S. Government in rela- 
tion to the Alabama Question merits the com- 
mendation of all lovers of peace. With abundant 
provocation, according to old standards, for de- 
claring war against England, with leading politi- 
cians exciting public opinion in favor of aggressive 
measures, and with a considerable part of the 
population of the United States anxious for 
an opportunity to punish England for wrongs 
done to Ireland,—the Government has had wisdom 
to avoid an open conflict, and patiently wait for 
calm judgment to displace excited passion in both 
countries. The United States has lost no honor by 
the delay, and no one respects England less for 
opening the negotiations and proposing the Joint 
High Commission now sitting in Washington. 
There is reason to suppose that the disputed 
claims will be disposed of more satisfactorily to 
all parties than if a bloody war had intervened, 
costing each nation many times the sum claimed 
on account of the depredations of the Alabama. 

We introduced into a late article, entitled ““ More 
About New Communities,” by way of illustration, 
the testimony of a recent socialistic experimenter, 
carefully suppressing all names, that we might 
avoid giving offense. We have since received a 
communication from another person who was con- 
nected with the same Community enterprise, which 
comments unfavorably upon the character and con- 
duct of writer No. 1. If we were to publish the 
communication of writer No. 2 it would be diffi- 
cult to reject thé reply sure to follow from writer 





No. 1, and then writer No. 2 would wish to make 
a rejoinder, andso on. We are confident that such 
matter would neither please nor edify the majority 
of our readers, and so ask to be excused from pub- 
lishing anything further on the subject. 


IS THE O. C. A PECUNIARY SUCCESS? 





N common with the hundreds who have written 
about the Community, and the thousands who 

have visited it, we have supposed this question 
thoroughly settled in the affirmative ; but a writer 
for the Cincinnati Bz//etin takes a different view 
of the matter. He says: 

It is claimed that as a pecuniary investment the 
Oneida Community is a decided success. Let us see 
whether this is true? That society has 202 mem- 
bers, and hires about 100 outside persons, and lives 
on 664 acres of choice land, with three excellent wat- 
er powers. They confess themselves, that between 
1848 and 1857 they sunk $40,000, and they ascribe 
the loss to inexperience, lack of established busi- 
ness, persecutions, extortions, andaccidents by fire 
and flood, etc. We do not propose to.discuss this 
point, but we must call attention to the fact, that 
this special society is, accordingly, not free from 
the risks which exist for society generally. Let 
that pass, however, and follow us from the year 
1857 to 1866, being the period within which they 
claim to have kept accurate books, and to have 
taken annual inventories. They inform us that 
every year, in that time, they have had met earn- 
ings, beginning in 1857 with $5,470, running up as 
high as $61,382.62 in 1864, and having in 1866 
$13,198.74, and a total in ten years of $180,580.00, 
or an annual average of $18,058.00. This is the pro- 
duction of 164 adult members of the Community and 
of about I1oo hired persons, or a total of 264 per- 
sons, and makes an average for each worker of 
$70 per annum, or 20 cents per day. This ear- 
ning includes the proceeds of a patent mouse and 
rat trap, of which 278,000 were manufactured in 
1868, and on this business and silk culture the 
chief net earnings are made. 

The total wealth of Ohio in 1860 was $880,000, 
000, and in 1870 it is, according to the late valua- 
tion, about $1,750,000,000, making a net earning of 
$750,000,000, or $75,000,000 per annum. This is 
produced by about one million of adult persons, 
and makes $75 per head, or 25 cents per day, and 
principally by agricultural employment. 

Bear in mind now, however, that the total popu- 
lation of Ohio is about 2,500,000, of which one 
million are producers, and_ 1,500,000 children, 
which makes a proportion of 2-5ths able-bodied 
adults to 3-5ths non-producing minors or other per- 
sons. In the Oneida society ‘the entire population 
is about 210, of which 164 are adults and 46. chil- 
dren and non-producers, or a proportion of 4-5ths 
producers to 1-5th children and decrepit adults. 


We have no wish to boast of the financial success 
of the Community. Our readers very well know that 
we have from time to time corrected exaggerated 
statements concerning our business. But when 
one undertakes to prove, as does our Cincinnati 
friend, that the O. C. is not a pecuniary success, 
it may be allowable for us to examine his figures. 
We first call attention to some indications that the 
writer is not a careful statistician : 


1. He first says the O. C. has 202 members, and 
afterward says “the entire population is about 
210”—a slight difference, but such as would not 
be permitted to pass unnoticed in an ordinary 
counting-room. 


2. The writer makes a mistake of $120,000,000 
in stating the earnings of Ohio from 1860 to 1870 
—another indication of careless habits in computa- 
tion. To be sure, he lugs in the word “about” in 
both cases, but it is hardly fair to make sucha 
smal] word cover so great a discrepancy as it does 
in the last instance. 


3. In the last paragraph it is first stated that 
there are 1,500,000 children in Ohio (which is 
incorrect unless the proportion of children to 
adults is much greater in Ohio than in the other 
States of the Union), and then the reader is im- 
mediately led to infer that this number includes all 
non-producers in the State. 





4. The last sentence of the first paragraph con- 
tains at least three errors. 1. The Community 
has never made any “mouse” traps. 2. It 
has never made “patent” traps of any kind. 3. 
The 278,000 traps made by the Community in 1868, 
here described as “patent mouse and rat traps,” 
include eight varieties of steel traps, one of which 
weighs forty pounds, with jaws weighing six pounds 
each, and spreading sixteen inches ! 

One will not expect to find in an article contain- 
ing such gross statistical inaccuracies sound argu- 
ment on the main issue, and in the present instance 
at least he will not be disappointed. For example, 
the writer arrives at the conclusion that the net 
earnings of the Community members are only 20 
cts. a day, by dividing the average net income of 
the Communjty among 264 persons, assuming that 
it is the product of 164 adult Community members 
and too hired persons. Now, first, the Commu- 
nity during the ten years in which its average in- 
come was $18,058.00 did not employ on an aver- 
age Ioo persons; in fact, some of the time it had 
no hired laborers ; secondly, if it had constantly 
had 100 employés it is evident that if one would 
ascertain what each of the 264 persons earned, he 
must add to the average income of the Community 
that of the one hundred employés and divide the 
entire amount by 264. Some persons who worked 
for us during the ten years under consideration 
laid up several hundred dollars besides sup- 
porting their families. The aggregate of these 
earnings would amount to many thousand dollars 
annually, and if added to the average annual earn- 
ings of the O. C. ($18,058.00), as unquestionably 
should be done if 264 is to be the divisor, would 
give a quotient of individual net earning much 
greater than that claimed for the Ohio agricultu- 
rists. If hired laborers are to be reckoned as our 
Bulletin friend suggests, then the persons in other 
States who labor for Ohio should be added to her 
population in estimating the earnings of each of 
her own inhabitants ! 

We may as well state in this connection, that 
the Oneida Community has never claimed that its 
profits are enormous, and never, according to the 
best of our recollection, instituted a comparison 
between its financial prosperity and that of gen- 
eral society. The Community has been somewhat 
more than self-supporting, which is a decided suc- 
cess in comparison with the financial results of 
most of the attempts that have been made in 
this country in Asssciation and Communism. 

Further, we claim to have distributed our earn- 
ings and profits equally among the population of 
our little commonwealth. Can Ohio say as much ? 
Every member of the O. C. has lived well in re- 
spect to food and clothing, and enjoyed good con- 
ditions for education and general culture. What 
part of the Ohio population are paupers, or so poor 
as to live like paupers ? 

‘Then, again, we claim that wherever the Com- 
munity has settled there has been a remarkable 
rise in the value of real estate. First at Putney, 
Vt., (where in fact the O. C. commenced its busi- 
ness career about 1840), our “Corporation,” as it 
was then called, started a general movement of 
enterprise in the village, which led to the erection 
of many buildings, including one or two churches, 
and to a general advance of values; and our im- 
pression is that there was a pretty sharp turn down- 
ward after our exodus from the place: indeed, if 
we can credit the reports that have lately reached 
us, real estate in Putney is now lower than it was 
when the “Corporation” flourished, there, not- 
withstanding the general rise of prices since the 
war. 

We settled at Oneida in 1848, and since then real 
estate has advanced from $40 to $150 per acre all 
around us. 

We settled at Wallingford, Connecticut, in 1851, 
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and the rise of real estate has there been about 
the same as at Oneida. 

We settled at Willow-Place in 1863, and real 
estate in the vicinity of our property has advanced 
with great rapidity. 

These facts suggest the question, Does the 
Community carry prosperity with it, or is it so 
lucky as always to get into prosperous places? 
Perhaps both. 

It may be said that there has been a rise of real 
estate all over the country in the dast twenty years. 
This is undoubtedly true ; but it will not account 
for all the advance around us at Oneida. Our 
neighbors know, and many of them acknowledge, 
that the lessons we have taught them in regard to 
fruit-raising and general agriculture, and the mar- 
ket we have made or helped them to make for 
their products, as well as our example of enter- 
prise in manufactures and the employment we have 
given to labor, have been largely concerned in the 
rise of real estate. Ata distance from the Com- 
munity in the same Oneida valley the advance in 
real estate has not been so great. 

At Wallingford, too, our cultivation of small 
fruits started a movement in that line which has 
undoubtedly helped the advance of real estate ; 
and more recently the facilities which our printing- 
office has given to all kinds of business have done 
something toward the enhancement of the general 
activity and prosperity, as has also the starting 
of a silk-factory that promises to gives employ- 
ment to many hands. 

And it is to be observed, that all we have done to 
help the advance of values around us has been 
done in spite of the great prejudice against our 
social principles. In fact, the manifest good we 
have done to the material interests of our neigh- 
bors has overborne their aversion to our supposed 
immoralities and given us toleration if not popu- 
larity. Is it possible that all this should have 
come to pass if the Cincinnati man’s theory of our 
poor success were true ? 

We believe it will be found out at last, and be- 
come surely known even to speculators, that the 
Community does carry prosperity with it; that the 
good spirit which it diffuses, more than all its 
doings, quickens every kind of legitimate business 

“and insures the rise of real estate around it; and 
so in this way we shall be, and shall be acknowl- 
edged to be, a blessing, not merely to little neigh- 
borhoods close to us, but by and by to the States 
in which we are located, and then to the whole 
American people, and then to the whole world. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Our farmers are busy repairing fences and 
preparing land for plowing. 

—The sunny weather and warm winds have 
so dried the roads, that the past week men and 
teams have been engaged scraping the road 
between O. C. and W. P., so that the “going” 
is quite tolerable. 


—The evening reading hour has lately been oc- 
cupied in reading the “San Domingo Letters” in 
the various dailies. 

— Thursday, March 9.—We notice that the 
lovely, sunny days have encouraged the catkins 
and nut buds on the hazel-nut bushes on our 
lawn, while a little laurel bush that we looked 
at has already sent out never so many delicate 
green twigs. Our florist handed us to-day a 
beautiful yellow pansy that had pushed its bright 
face out through the pile of dirt that covered it. 

—Wednesday, 10.—A dozen bear traps were 
shipped to-day to a firm in Atlanta, Ga. 


—We have lately been reading in the evening 





meetings the story of Paul’s journeyings. A large 
home-made map stands on the stage, on which are 
marked all the places mentioned in Acts at which 
Paul stopped, and as one reads another points out 
the course followed by the apostle. This makes 
the reading much more interesting. 


—Among our visitors the past week was a 
gentleman, a Scotchman by birth, who has been 
living in Australia for the last fourteen years. 
Speaking of Australia, he said that most of the in- 
terior was formerly supposed to be poor, unculti- 
vated land. Much of it has not yet been thoroughly 
explored, but the explorations that have been made 
do not fully confirm the old idea. The settlements 
already extend to a considerable distance interiorly 
on the east and south, and much of the so-called 
desert has been found to be very good, arable land, 
capable of producing fine crops, and especially 
fitted for pasturage. He spoke of the great num- 
ber of flocks and herds in the Australian pastures 
as a peculiar feature of the country. As regards 
the climate of Australia, he said the northern por- 
tion of the island is quite hot, but in the southern 
part the climate is like that of Italy. The country 
about here reminded him of Australia more than 
any other place he had seen in the United States. 
The land there is just about as rolling as it is here, 
the color of the soil is similar, and the sod has 
much the same appearance. 


WILLOW-PLACE. 


—By a late Congressional act Mr. Higgins, one 
of the oldest members in the Community, is entitled 
to a pension of eight dollars a month for services 
rendered during the war of 1812. He has been 
notified of the fact by a Government agent. 


—M. and E. have had some maple trees near 
the house tapped, and are engaged in boiling down 
the sap obtained from them into syrup for family use. 

WALLINGFORD. 

—We have twenty-five lambs. 

—Some of the family took a plunge in the river 
the other day, and found it revivifying. 


—Robins, blue-birds and sparrows warble their 
matins under our windows, and are heard with joy. 


—Every one has heard of “ Yankees” and “ Yan- 
kee notions,” but to get a thorough and vivid idea 
of a “live Yankee” one should see the paper-rag 
man who comes to us periodically. He has a large, 
bright-red cart, that groans under the load of 
“notions” he carries. When he comes to our 
door he knocks, and if not immediately answered 
walks in with an “I-am-perfectly-at-home”’ air; 
smiles, bows, calls for the lady of the house. 
Mrs. B. is soon alert, and all the old rag-bags soon 
suffer emaciation as she pours their contents on 
the dining-room floor, where she and the pedlar (who 
appears to see nothing but rags, yet really lets 
nothing escape him) sort them over. Then he 
loads the well-filled bag on the top of his cart, and 
Mrs. B. gets the worth of it by “trading it out.” 
Almost every thing there is the least probability a 
housekeeper would ever call for is in his cart: tin 
pans, basins, pails, plates, tea-pots, glass ware, 
knives and forks, grid-irons, toasting-racks, wooden 
pails, dust-pans, brooms, etc. It always happens 
that when Mrs. B. has “ traded it out” as nearly as 
possible, she is left his debtor for a small amount, 
and of course he must come again. But this rag- 
bag man is a welcome visitor compared with the 
pack pedlars that come and so persistently tease to 
know if “the ladies do not want to buy something.” 
One knocks at the front door, and opening it just 
a little you say, “ Not anything to-day.” Then, a 
few minutes after, as you are in the dining-room, 
you may be arrested by a knock at the side door. 
Unsuspectingly you throw it open, and that veritable 
front-door pack-man confronts you. Another “ Not 
anything today.” A little later you pass through 





the kitchen, and there he sits displaying his knick- 
nacks, while each one he-addresses says, “We 
don’t “care about looking at them ; we don’t wish 
anything.” A dozen answers of this kind may 
start him. 


PEACE-MAKERS. 





LL hail to the scheme, accredited to Thomas 
Hughes of England, for the formation of a 
society whose aim is the permanent establishment 
of such relations between England and America as 
shall effectually prevent any further rupture between 
the two nations. The bare possibility of such 
a war is painful to contemplate. A thousand bless- 
ings on the man whose heart is set upon averting 
the calamity. On the other hand, what positive 
good may be expected from a judicious course 
on the part of a society like that originated by Mr. 
Hughes! It is undeniable that there is still a vast 
amount of prejudice between the nations in ques- 
tion, which can be removed only by improved 
acquaintance ; and that, we believe, is a prime ob- 
ject of the society now forming. It already numbers 
hundreds, including some of the most prominent 
men of England. May we not hope that the wo- 
men too will be induced to take part in a scheme so 
consonant with their kindly nature ? It would indeed 
be worthy of the enthusiasm lavished by them upon 
other projects of the day. Vo more blood shed be- 
tween England and the United States! Behold a 
motto for inscription on your banners, that shall 
thrill the heart through and through. Heaven 
speed the project. R. S. D. 


THE DUST OF TRAVEL. 
v. 
“ Walnut Street House,” i 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 26, 1871. 
DEAR CIRCULAR: 


His days spent in towns; now darting into 
Hebrew clothing stores that smell of dye-stuff— 
now clambering up into shoe-factories that smell 
of hot wax—now going down among the leather 
stores, high-piled with heaps of oak- and hemlock- 
tan—and now making long journeys to the rear of 
great dry-goods stores ; his evenings consumed by 
long, drowsy night-rides in cars, filled with com- 
mercial men who find the best seats without trying 
—filled with father and mother who deliberate and 
discuss, and finally take such a seat as they can— 
filled with wood-choppers and workmen who drop 
into the hot seats near the stoves and into the 
cold ones near the doors; always dependent on 
the wisdom of the one man who lies back to organ- 
ize, and on the faithfulness of the thousand men 
who go forward to execute. 

That is the way your commercial traveler reached 
Tiffin, a thrifty town on the direct road from San- 
dusky on Erie to Cincinnati on the Ohio, county 
seat for Seneca, and business center for a rich 
farming country. Tiffin! Tiffin! the East Indian 
for a lunch between breakfast and dinner! How 
should Ohio have ever thought it necessary to have a 
“tiffin?” Its materials for breakfast are bountiful, 
and its dinners are even more than bountiful. 

Tiffin has one large mill for the making ot 
blankets and coarse woolens. Trade is its other 
function. 

While there I had more than time for my busi- 
ness; so I went up to the Court-House. It was 
dirty, dusty and cob-webbed as other court-houses 
are. The scales of justice don’t mind the litter. 
‘They work strongly and decidedly, like hay-scales 
and coal-scales, I suppose. Science, on the other 


hand, has to be very particular about her scales ; 
they must be kept away from dust and air-currents. 
The judge, sitting up there on his bench and well 
outlined against the white wall behind him, looked 
grave and watchful, as he should, for he is umpire 
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in a game baser than base-ball. The judicial mind 
is truly a glory and wonder, but why should it be 
put to such poor uses? The jury looked tired and 
unhappy. A lawyer was making the usual pother 
about “chops and tomato sauce.” A company of 
men—mostly from the back settlements—all big- 
headed, large-framed, and very unwashed—were 
looking on with a heavy, bovine attention, as if 
they could see how the game was going and there- 
by learn a thing. With a sort of humiliation I 
remembered that I once aspired to be a lawyer, 
and help honest men and rascals through their 
opacities, and their pugnacities. 

I have noticed that men hate jury-work ; and that 
they despise its modes and results. I do not won- 
der that some ask whether all this machinery of 
judge and jury and lawyer is to go on forever. 
The conviction is gaining ground with me, that the 
law is essentially coarse and pertains to the 
coarsest people. I can conceive of men able in 
some particulars to live above the law and yet be 
better than those who obey it. 


Southward from Tiffin and up the Sandusky 
the railroad stretches through a new and timbered 
country. The people everywhere seem to be in a 
great struggle with the forest. The land appears 
to be suffering from too much water; the men 
from too much hard work and whisky; and the 
women as elsewhere from too much man and chil- 
dren. A little Jew called my attention to one of 
the lesser stopping-places. Leaving out the rail- 
road, it might have served for Nasby’s “ Confede- 
rit Cross Roads which is in the Stait of Ken- 
tucky.” This reminded me that the author of 
the Nasby Papers was living at Findley, just west 
of Tiffin, when he began his comic writing. 

At Bellefontaine we come to a stream that flows 
to the Ohio. Everything seems to change as by 
a charm. We have entered southwestern Ohio, 
the first settled and perhaps the best part of the 
State. The distinction betwen river-land and up- 
land hecomes more and more apparent as we go 
on through Springfield, Dayton, Hamilton, and on 
to Cincinnati. The bottoms are broad, deep and 
rich. The valleys of the Mohawk, Genesee and 
Connecticut are fire, but they cannot equal this in 
breadth. The uplands as far as seen are gently 
broken, and timbered with oak. My enthusiasm 
for fine land keeps me from being critical, but by 
and by I perceive that the houses and barns are 
whitewashed. They are not the tidy homes one 
sees in our Yankee zone. They indicate a coarse 
plenty. Here and there is a chimney built on the 
outside of a house; that tells of settlers from 
Maryland and Virginia; so does the whitewash. 
In the towns are farmers with huge wagons drawn 
by two, four and six elephantine horses, beside 
which the largest horse in the Community stable 
would hardly seem too great fora buggy. These 
teams tell of Pennsylvanians gone west. 

After leaying the lake region I saw no ever- 
greens except those planted in the door-yards and 
public places. Instead of them you may see the 
common locust, the black walnut and the three- 
thorned acacia or honey locust. This last tree 
often surprised me by its size and strength of de- 
velopment. You at home have prized it for its 
delicate airiness of leaf and branch; here you 
may admire it for its power and dignity. In old 


specimens the trunk becomes rough like the oak ; - 


its limbs, too, become somewhat gnarled and 
striking. 

As you approach Cincinnati the stoppages be- 
come more frequent, the villages better, the hills 
higher ; you see villas, public buildings, cemeteries, 
in short, all the signs that a great city is some- 
where near. Looking down the valley, I saw a 
great cloud, black as the one you have seen rolling 
up from the west on a summer’s afternoon, and 





filled with wind, and thunder, and lightning. That 
was the cloud of bituminous smoke which hangs 
over Cincinnati. It stirred me with awe. 

Speaking with the license of a describer, and not 
with the precision of a geographer, I will say that 
Cincinnati is a closely built city, covering about 
seven square miles of tolerably level land, hemmed 
in on one side by the Ohio river, and on all others 
by hills, steep but not high, with which it has 
struggled until it has spread itself over and be- 
yond them into a suburb more or less gardenesque 
and beautiful. It now includes ‘about twenty-one 
square miles. 

Concerning Lane Seminary, I must refer you to 
the life of Dr. Beecher; concerning the Mitchell 
observatory which stands on Mount Adams, a 
sharp hill near the river, I must refer you to the 
“Atlantic Monthly;” concerning the miracles 
of pork-packing, I must refer you to James Par- 
ton’s article on Cincinnati; concerning Catawba 
wine, I must refer you to my landlord, who sells it 
for three dollars a bottle, and to the poet Long- 
fellow, who sings— ‘ 

There grows no vine 

By the haunted Rhine, 
By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape, 


That bears such a grape, 
As grows by the Beautiful River. 


Very good in their way 
Are the Verzenay, 
And the Sillery soft and creamy ; 
But Catawba wine 
Has a taste more divine, 
More dulcet, delicious, ahd dreamy. 


But concerning the suspension bridge which spans 
the Ohio, connecting this city with Covington on 
the Kentucky shore, I must say a word. 

Being on my first visit to this city I naturally 
went down to see the river, and look over into 
Kentucky—Kentucky next to old Virginia, having 
always had something of romance for me. On 
coming down to the steamboat landing, I caught 
sight of the bridge, and for the time forgot to look 
across the river or at the steamboats. I had for- 
gotten its existence until I saw it hanging there : 
its great suspension towers, massive enough to 
reassure the most timid, graceful enough to please 


, the most poetic, and yet grand enough to serve for 


triumphal arches. The Niagara bridge is nearly 
four hundred feet shorter, and was built for heavier 
work. It borrows a-thrilling interest from the 
chasm it spans. In view of that terrible, knee- 
shaking gulf, the architect builded strong and well, 
as one fearing hell and retribution. He sought for 
strength at all points and security at all times. He 
did not aim at the graces; he was too earnest for 
that. But here the conditions were all changed. 
His the task to span a beautiful river. He was 
more free, and could let poesy work with him. In 
both instances he has achieved a wonderful har- 
mony. 

The river here makes a sharp bend southward, 
and one cannot see much of it, From the bridge 
you may see the Kentucky hills and those behind 
Cincinnati. Seen through the smoke, Mount 
Adams and its picturesque old beer-garden might 
pass for a shore of the castled Rhine. The steamers 
huddled together near the landing seemed all too 
few and much like a flock of water-fowl. A. B. 


A REVIVAL IN BOSTON---JACOB KNAPP---NEED 
OF NEW TRUTHS AND NEW MEN. 





Boston, Mass., Mar. 5, 1871. 

It is generally my fortune in visiting Boston to 
find something going which to me has a special 
interest. This time it is a revival of religion. 
Jacob Knapp, of “ protracted meeting” fame, has 
been preaching for the last two weeks in Tremont 
Temple, and there have been several conversions 
in that parish. His ministrations are to continue 





at least through the present week. A Baptist 
clergyman by the the name of Fulton is pastor 
of the church which meets in Tremont Teniple, 
and he seems to be in earnest in the work. 1 was 
present last Friday evening at the-Tremont Tem- 
ple meeting, and also this afternoon.. On Friday 
the audience was not large, but to-day the house 
was full. At the close of the services, when the 
invitation was given for those who were anxious 
for the salvation of their souls to manifest it in the 
usual way, a few only from the multitude stood 
up. I wished there had been more. 

This morning I went to Park-st church, and 
heard the Rev. Mr. Murray preach. The house 
was crowded, and the interest, though less demon- 
strative than at Tremont Temple, was neverthe- 
less more ptofound. Here I learned that the 
churches throughout the city that are considered 
evangelical are experiencing more or less of a 
revival of religion. 

Any movement like this, which calls public atten- 
tion to the seeking of God, has my sympathy and 
that of the O. C., many of whom have in the past 
been familiar with the ordinary routine of revivals. 
The older members of the Community acknowledge 
their indebtedness to the revivals of 1830—’4o 
for their beginnings in Bible religion. We there- 
fore speak appreciatingly of them, but sincerely. 
The revivals of to-day are even more temporary 
and periodical than they were thirty or forty years 
ago. Why? Because they do not probe men’s 
hearts so deeply as they did then. Mr. Noyes 
says of himself, that in 1834 while preaching to 
sinners, the shafts of conviction touching holiness 
entered into his own soul. What was the result ? 
He believed and confessed Christ in him a per- 
fect and permanent Savior from all sin, and be- 
came a “young convert forever?” It is just here 
that Elder Knapp has failed, and I fear that Messrs. 
Fulton and Murray will make the same failure. 
They are zealous to convert sinners, while they 
themselves are not saved from sin. They do not 
even believe in the possibility of security from sin 


‘this side of the grave. And yet the New Testa- 


ment is full of this glorious possibility. The end 
is unmistakably patent. A stream cannot rise 
higher than its fountain. Men converted through 
the instrumentality of those who have limited 
views of salvation are not likely to go beyond 
them in experience. Occasionally an exception 
to this occurs, and this is our hope touching these 
revivals. A convert may now and then go beyond 
his teachers in experimental godliness. But asa 
rule the converse is true. Hence when the re- 
vival is over the churches are enlarged, but 
fashion and the love of the world are about as 
manifest as ever. 


These revivalists also overlook the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the Second Coming. They are 
preaching that event to be future when it is past. 
This is all wrong. The evidence is overwhelming 
that Christ came 1800 years ago. The very in- 
spiration and authenticity of the New Testament 
is inseparable from this truth. Perfect Holiness 
and the Second Coming Past are twin truths, 
which I trust the churches will not always ignore. 
Whenever and wherever radically accepted the 
foundation is laid for a permanent revival of reli- 
gion. 


A word about Jacob Knapp. He is among the 
last of that class of New Measure revivalists 
who thirty and forty years ago created such a fer- 
vor in the religious world. As such, he is a rep- 
resentative man, but only of the past. In reli- 
gious matters he impresses me as being extremely 
“old fogy.” In saying this I mean no disre- _ 
spect; but he certainly does not belong to the 
last half of the nineteenth century. He has out- 
lived the generation and the times which he per- 
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sonifies. While religious truth and science and 
art and God have been marching on, he has stood 
still. He is apparently preaching the same ser- 
mons, and praying the same prayers, and employ- 
ing the same tread-mill round of measures, that he 
did forty years ago. I cannot feel that in the New 
Testament sense of the word he is a spiritual man. 
One of the indications of that state is an unquench- 
able desire of progress. See Philippians 3. But Mr. 
Knapp does not seem to have progressed. His 
experience and teaching appear to be of the nature 
of dead routine rather than of living inspiration. 
The condition of men and things is different 
from that of thirty and forty years ago. New and 
more complicated social and religious problems 
are presented ; and the new men who are to solve 
them are already coming into the field. 
H. W. B. 


FRUIT TREES INFURED BY FROST. 





BY HENRY THACKER. 

HE injury done to fruit-trees by the action of 

frost is doubtless more serious than people 
who have not investigated the subject are apt to 
imagine. It is evident that in the more northern 
sections of the country fruit trees suffer more 
from this cause than all others. Twenty-five years 
of observation and experience in the cultivation 
of fruit trees confirm this conclusion. 

The winter of 1869—’70, though comparatively 
mild, did a great amount of damage to fruit 
trees, as also to many other kinds of trees. The 
injury thus inflicted showed itself, in many in- 
stances, in the stunted growth and sickly appear- 
ance of the trees during the following summer. 
By sawing off a frost-injured limb, it is noticed that 
the wood, with the exception of.the last summer’s 
growth, is very much discolored, and the heart- 
wood of some branches seems to be entirely dead, 
while surrounded by a thin layer of new growth. 
Some varieties of fruit trees suffered less injury than 
others. Orchards situated on low lands and in 
valleys sustained greater injury than those on 
higher ground. Hardy evergreens suffered severely 
in foliage, and many small twigs were killed outright 
by the frost. 

Now as to the primary cause of the disaster; it 
will be recollected that the fall of ’69 was unusu- 
ally moist, and the weather mild, with little or no 
frost, thus inducing a late immature growth, when 
suddenly on the 28th of October a heavy snow 
storm commenced. The snow fell in this locality 
to the depth of two feet on the level. This was 
followed by severe freezing weather whilst the 
leaves were yet green on the trees, thus putting a 
stop to circulation and the maturing of the wood, 
leaving the trees and shrubbery in no condition to 
withstand the cold of winter: hence their subse- 
quent injury as above described. 

A similar disaster to trees occurred several 
years ago, when we lost, besides considerable 
shrubbery and nursery stock, a valuable standard 
pear orchard of five hundred trees. Many of the 
trees lingered several years ina sickly condition, 
but with afew exceptions all have since disap- 
peared. Scarcely a winter passes without leaving 
its marks on the more tender varieties of fruit trees 
and shrubbery. There are, however, even in this 
latitude seasons that are specially favorable. Last 
fall was very favorable for the maturing of the 
fruit, buds and trees. The season was unusually 
dry, and continued so until late in autumn ; conse- 
quently trees made slow growth during summer 
and ceased growing early in autumn, unchecked 
by frost, thus going to rest by a natural process, and 
being in the best possible condition to withstand 
the frost of winter. Had the season been less 
favorable for the maturing of the wood, the few 
extremely cold days of the past winter must have 





proved disastrous to fruit trees, thus weakened 
by the severe ordeal of the previous winter. Not- 
withstanding their favorable condition, they have 
not escaped harm the past winter, but, on the 
contrary, have sustained serious injury in the split- 
ting of the trunks by expansion caused by frost. 
In one row of Baldwin apple-trees I discovered 
no less than seven trees, having trunks of a foot 
in diameter, that were split—the greater part of 
them through and through from top to bottom ; 
also many other apple-trees of different varieties 
were found on examination to have suffered ina 
similar manner. During the recent cold snap, 
when the thermometer indicated 20° below zero, 
the trunk of a fine American Linden standing on 
the lawn was discovered to have been split to the 
hight of ten or twelve feet. The tree had previ- 
ously received a slight check, that had since healed 
over. But the present rupture being greater in 
extent, the parts were again forced open nearly an 
inch, by the action of the frost. These ruptures 
in the trunks are liable to be reépened from year 
to year by the action of frost; and if water finds 
access rot soon commences : thus the health of the 
trees is endangered, and their early death rendered 
certain. 

Further injury frequently occurs to fruit trees 
in this section by the action of frost, in bursting 
the bark and cleaving it in patches, mainly on the 
south side of the trunk and branches. In the 
spring the sap oozes from these spots, sours, and 
kills the wood under the bark, as far as the rup- 
ture extends. The bark which covers the injured 
parts turns black, and subsequently peels off. The 
wound thus made seldom heals, but on the con- 
trary, frequently extends itself. It may soon com- 
mence rotting, and in case branches are affected 
the best way is to cut them off at once, before the 
trunk becomes injured. 

Still another drawback to fruit-culture in our 
northern climate is the winter-killing of the fruit 
buds, especially those of the more tender sorts. 
In this section the raising of peaches is out of the 
question, and acrop of cherries and plums can- 
not be counted on oftener than once in about three 
years. It also frequently happens that the fruit- 
buds of the pear and the apple are so much in- 
jured by the frost of winter that they set fruit 
sparingly, and some seasons not at all. Elevated 
ground and hill-sides are found to be favor- 
able situations for fruit trees, and the cultivator 
may count himself lucky if in the selection of a loca- 
tion he has kept clear of deep valleys and creek 
bottoms. The best localities, doubtless, are those 





From the Revolution. 
A VISIT TO THE N. Y. FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 





BY HELEN HOWARD. 


“Our prosperity seems like a miracle,” said the 
good sister Irene, with an expression of artless 
piety. “When we opened our place at 17 East 
Twelfth street, sixteen months ago, we were utterly 
destitute of friends, and scarcely knew where our 
next meal was coming from. The house was bare 
of furniture. We look very grand here now,” said 
she, smiling around at the pretty comfortable things 
in the parlor ; “ but all these were donations ;” and 
she mentioned the names of kind-hearted, wealthy 
ladies, both Catholics and Protestants, who had 
out of their abundance contributed carpets and 
chairs, sofas and ornaments. 

“T understand,” said I, “that the very first 
night, before you were at all prepared to receive 
the little waifs, and almost before your design had 
been whispered abroad, the babies began to arrive.” 

She told me it was true. The first night seven 
infants were brought and dropped at the door of 
the bare, coliatohed house, in the state of utter 
confusion, incident upon getting settled. The 
scenes which the good sister passed through durin 
those hours of darkness were both pathetic al 
ludicrous. In their efforts to hush the screams of 
the hungry infants they walked the floor, and 





inpetetiy waited for daylight to come to their 
relief. 

“Of late,” said Sister Irene, in answer to my 
question, “the number of infants dropped in the 
basket has been smaller than previously. Last 
summer, during the extreme heat of the weather, 
as many as twelve babies a day were received into 
the loving arms of the asylum. Often the guilty 
or unfortunate mother steals in the dead of night 
with a bundle in her arms, which she stealthily 
deposits in the basket waiting to receive it, rings 
the night-bell, and then age away into the shadow 
of the porch to watch for the night attendant as 
she opens the door and takes the little abandoned 
creature in.” 

It sometimes happens that fine carriages drive 
to the house in the dead and silent hours, and an 
infant wrapped in embroidered flannel and fine lawn 
is left at the door, while those who brought it roll 
back perhaps to Fifth Avenue or Murray Hill to 
resume their places in the best society. Probably 
no house in New York has so many dark and 
secret threads of life history, converging and form- 
ing a focus within its walls, as Sister Irene’s 
Foundling Hospital. 

Since the opening of the institution sixteen hun- 
dred infants have been received within its walls. 
It is stated that our police records show during 
this period about one-half as many cases of infanti- 
cide as previously stained its pages in the same 
length of time. 

“We benefit three distinct classes of people,” 
said Sister Irene, as our conversation continued. 
“In the first place, many of the little infants 
would not be permitted to live but for this house. 
We have had them brought to us as they were 
taken out of vaults and halt killed in other ways ; 
others were almost murdered before they came 
into life. They bear the frightful marks of the 
Thug doctors’ black arts, and can only have their 
few remaining days of life made a little easier in 
the clean little cots of the hospital, and under the 
tender handling of nurses. One _ instinctively 
questions the charity that protracts such anguish. 
But the hopeless and hopeful must all be received 
together, and no feature of the place is so touching 
as the sympathy these good sisters express for the 
bad cases. 

In many instances, where the mother is unfortu- 
nate but not vicious, she is received into the insti- 
tution along with her child, and permitted to nurse 
another with her own. A large {number of poor 
married women are taken in in the same manner, 
and the secret is so well preserved that no one can 
point out the children born in wedlock from the 
other class. In this way self-respect is preserved, 
and the path to a better life made easy. The 
clothing and all articles likely to give a clue to the 
parentage of the child are carefully preserved. In 
a limited number of cases, infants are, after a 
season, returned. They come and go, and the 
utmost secrecy is observed. 

About one hundred infants can be accommodated 
in the asylum at present. As the new comers are 
received, others have to be sent out to the care of 
wet nurses, who are poor women employed at good 
pay, and who come directly under the supervision 
of the sisters. At the present time, some three 
hundred infants are placed with these nurses. 

I beg all good women, with mother-love strong 
within them, to go as I did, and walk through the 
different rooms of the hospital with little white 
cots, exquisitely Clean, filled with infants, some 
not a week old, showing tiny black heads and 
wizened, puckered, crimson faces, others chubby 
and fat, regular roly-poly’s, tumbled upon the floor, 
or tied into little chairs. It is the immense heart 
of Babydom to which you are introduced. The 
babies are all as sweet as rose-buds externally, and, 
for the most part, look wonderfully healthy and 
vigorous. Barnum would find excellent material 
here for a gigantic show. Sister Irene is very 
proud of her family, and well she may be, for they 
bear marks of admirable care, and she told me 
that the ordinary diseases of infancy are almost un- 
known among them. 





Alsace has an area of 3,360 square miles, and its 
population, numbering 1,100,000, speak German ex- 
clusively, or both French and German, as their ordi- 
nary languages. It contains the cities of Strasbourg, 
Colmar, and Mulhouse. Lorraine has an area of 
9,529 square miles, and its population numbers 
1,291,125. Among the places of importance are the 
Fortress of Metz, Nancy, Thionville, Verdun, Toul, 
and Luneville. It is to be inferred from the dis- 


patches that only that part of Lorraine included 
within the line of the Moselle is ceded. The en- 
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tire department of the Meuse, parts of those of the 
Moselle, Meurthe and Vosges, will therefore remain 
French territory. The population ceded to Ger- 
many would, in this case, be about 600,000.—A m. 
Baptist. 


SAN DOMINGO. 





The Dominican portion of the island is found to 
contain nearly 30,000 square miles and less than 
150,000 inhabitants, or about five persons to a 
square mile. Unlike the other islands. it presents a 
vast territory with a population so sparse that it may 
be entirely disregarded. As the President’s practical 
mind presented the matter toa Senator: “San Do- 
mingo is as large as Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island together, and 
has less than 150,000 people. Vermont alone has 

. A 3 “a . 
over 300,000 inhabitants, and yet it is considered a 
very sparsely settled State.” The people though 
ignorant have always been honest and exceedingly 
tolerant in regard to religion. 


The country abounds in rich mines of gold, 
copper, coal, lead, rock-salt, iron, and deposits of 
nitre. Sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, 
and cocoa, can be produced with as little labor as 
upon any portion of the earth; while plantain, 
vanilla, potatoes, corn and other minor articles are 
indigenous to the soil. The mountains are covered 
with mahogany, satin-wood, live oak, lignum-vite, 
palm, and other varieties of wood.—E-xchange. 


RESPONSES. 


New York, March 3, 1871. 
— Once more I desire to renew my confession 
of faith in Christ and the power of his resurrection. 
My faith, too, in Christian Communism is increasing 
day by day, as I study and comprehend its _princi- 


ples and their application to every-day life. My 
constant prayer is, “ Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth as it isin heaven.” Let 


me express my gratitude to Mr. Noyes and the 
Community for their writings and the record of 
their experience, as agents in saving me from 
the horrible pit and miry clay of unbelief and 
egotism, and placing my feet on the rock “ Christ 
Jesus ”—“ putting a new song in my mouth,” and 
giving mea lively hope of an inheritance with the 
“meek” of the earth. The new volume of the 
CIRCULAR has been especially interesting to me. 
Inclosed | send ten dollars, that the poor in purse 
as well as spirit, but rich in faith, may also be fed ; 
and I pray that they, too, may wait with patience 
tor a better acquaintance with all true believers, 
which God will hasten in his own good time and 
way. . &. s 





Cleveland, O., March 5, 1871. 

——Inclosed find $5.00 tor the CIRCULAR, 
which continue as heretofore. It is growing from 
year to year more and more valuable tome. Speed 
the time when it shall make its visits daily ! 

Mr. Noyes’s late articles on the “Second Com- 
ing” are replete with new and instructive views. 
The “testimony of the rocks,” as developed in 
the articles entitled “Second Advent Geology,” is 
so plain that he who runs may read. I see more 
clearly now than formerly the vital, spiritual mean- 
ing of the Second Coming. 

I fully accept the counsel of the CIRCULAR to 
“outside friends.” What we need, and what Com- 
munism requires of us, is, vitalization in and 
through the great gospel truths. God will “ trans- 
late us into the kingdom of his dear Son” when 
we are fit for it. 

Yours in full faith, jw. e. 


THE NEWS. 





THE Joint High Commission has at length 
settled down to its work at Washington. 

THE excitement growing out of the suspension 
of production of anthracite coal has very sensibly 
calmed down. The holders of coal are more anx- 
ious sellers than they were a fortnight ago, and at 
lower prices. A company of miners have resumed 
work at Mount Pleasant, Penn., and there are 
indications that others will soon follow their ex- 
ample. 

PETER CooPER, the liberal founder of Cooper 
Institute, New York city, has just given the sum 
of $100,000 to establish a reference library, and 
promises $50,000 additional for a mechanics’ library. 

A Most devastating tornado passed over a por- 
tion of St. Louis on the 8th, leaving utter wreck in 





its path. The loss to railroad companies in build- 
ings and rolling-stock in and about the city will 
aggregate nearly $1,000,000. Trains were Poona 
from the track, and the round-house of the Chicago 
and Alton railroad was demolished, and afterward 
caught fire and burned. Scarcely a building ora 
tree within the track of the storm is left standing. 
Seven persons are known to be killed and thirty or 
forty wounded. 


THE San Domingo Commissioners, at latest ad- 
vices, had left Puerto Plato tor Monte Christo, in 
company with San Domingo officials. 

THE 41st Congress ceased to exist, as a legisla- 
tive body, at twelve o’clock Saturday, March 4th ; 
and immediately thereafter Mr. McPherson, Clerk 
of the House, proceeded to call the names of mem- 
bers of the 42d Congress by States. Two hundred 
and twenty-two members responded to their names, 
the full representation being two hundred and 
forty-three. The House then proceeded to the 
election of Speaker, and on the first ballot James 
G. Blaine, of Maine, was reélected to that office. 
An early adjournment of Congress was first talked 
of, but the accumulating business brought before 
the House demanding immediate legislative action 
may render a long session necessary. Among 
the representatives from the Southern States are 
quite a number of colored men. 

SoME stir is caused in political circles by the 
substitution of Senator Cameron for Senator 
Sumner as Chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
Relations. Senator Sumner had long served in 
that position. The cause assigned for the Senate’s 
action is, that the unfriendly relations existing be- 
tween the Senator and the President are likely to 
embarrass the Government in its dealings with 
foreign powers. Mr. Sumner has declined the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. ° 

By the noon of the 4th not a German soldier 
remained in Paris. Afterward a review took place 
in the Bois de Boulogne of one hundred thousand 
men, Prince Frederick Charles, Gen. Von Moltke, 
and Count Von Bismarck being present. The 
Parisians, hardly tolerant of the German occupation 
of their city, still exhibit bitter hostility toward 
their late toes. Shop-keepers and others who ex- 
tended civilities toward the intruders were severely 
handled by the populace. Many of the Paris 
newspapers have resumed publication, but, though 
counseling calmness and moderation on the part of 
the people of France, they are still unfriendly in 
tone to their late conquerors. Several of the 
“ Reds” are so opposed to the cession of Alsace 
that they have resigned their seats in the Assembly 
in consequence. 

THE German Emperor is making his headquar- 
ters at Ferrieres, near Paris, on the right bank of 
the Seine, while his armies are organizing for the 
homeward movement. 


PREPARATIONS are making at Versailles for an 
early removal of the French Assembly from Bor- 
deaux to that place. 


THE French Assembly first occupies itself with 
inquiries concerning the Government of France, 
and the management of her finances, since the de- 
thronement of Napoleon. 

GEN. AURELLE DE PALADINES has assumed 
command of the National Guards of Paris. 


BISMARCK has arrived at Berlin. 


Ir is reported from Madrid, that the Spanish 
Government has ordered the Duke Montpensier 
to proceed to the island of Minorca, because he 
refuses to take the military oath to support 
Amadeus. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Kiantone, N. Y., Feb. 28. 
Mr. Noyes in one of his communications to the CrrcuLar not 
long since, in speaking of the 7th commandment, intimated, per- 
haps averred, that it had not originally any such meaning as is now 
attached to it. Now I wish to learn what is his, or your, (i. e., the 
Community’s) interpretation of it. J. M. Ss. 


We can find no such statement in any recent communication of 
J. H. N. as our correspondent reports, and therefore conclude that 
he has hastily misconstrued some sentence, perhaps the following 
from the Home-Talk in the first No. of the present vol. on Progres- 
sive Morality: 

“It would not be difficult to apply these principles to other laws— 
the seventh ¢ nand t, for inst , Which constitutes good 
penitentiary morality, but is to pass away with the fashion of this 


world, as a law adapted to a state of selfishness, but not to the 
heavenly state.’ See Matt. 22: 30, and 1 Cor. 7: 29—31. 





The meaning of this sentence seems sufficiently obvious, and cer- 
tainly cannot be misunderstood when taken in connection with the 
rest of the article. Mr. N. wished simply to say, that the 7th com- 


mandment, like the command ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’’ while indis- 
altogether appropri- 


Mich 





pensable to a state of , and therefe 





ate to such societies as have heretofore prevailed in the world, will 
become obsolete and inappropriate when men shall find a way to 
form societies from which selfish is excluded. His position re- 
specting the 7th commandment is really an indoisement of that of 


Christ and Paul in the texts cited. 





Grant City, Iowa, Feb. 22. 


I wish to ask a question about the church that existed at the time 
of the Second Coming. Were all the believers that were then on 
earth taken up? If so, where was there seed for a subsequent church? 

E. M. 


The promise was that Christ would appear the second time to 
those who looked for him, and take them away to the mansions he had 
prepared. It follows that those who were left behind at the Second 
Coming were either “‘foolish virgins’? or apostates. Neither of 
these classes could of course preach the gospel in its original purity 
and power. Hence the spurious Christianity that prevailed in the 
world after the disappearance of those who were ready at Christ’s 
coming. But though the true church then became invisible, it has 
not lost its influence in the world; it has, in fact, administered 
the world’s affairs since that time, ‘‘ ruled the nations with a rod of 
iron,” and brought part of them under the influence of nominal Chris- 
tianity, preparatory to the re-development of the gospel with all its 
pristine characteristics. See also ‘‘Seventeen Reasons’ in the 
present number. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 

W. R., Jersey City, N. J., $2.00; B. L., Patterson, Pa., $1.00; 
G. B., Woodstock, Vt., $2.00; M. E. K., Heath, Mass., $1.00; 
W.C., St Louis, Mo., 50 cts. ; L. S., Tuscola, Ill., 50 cts. ; ‘IT’. P., 
Port Burwell, Ont., $2.00; E. F. B., New York, $10.00; ‘I’. P. P., 
Vacaville, Cal., 40 cts, ; J. W. T., Cleveland, Ohio, $5.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE, 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. To subscribers of the Cir- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual [nter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
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